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PART 15: TITLE I— NEGLECTED AI^D DELINQUENT 
AND FOSTER CHILDREN PROGRAMS 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1977 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 

AND Vocational Education, 
CoMMirrEE ON Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:27 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, the Hon. Carl D. Perkins 
(chairman) presiding. 
Members present: Representatives Perkins and Mottl. 
Staff present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; Christopher 
Cross, minority senior education consultant; and Nancy L. Kober, 
staff assistant. 

Chairman Perkins. The committee will come to order. Today, the 
subcommittee is continuing its hearing on the State agency pro- 
grams under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The focus of today's hearing will be on the delinquent and 
neglected children in State institutions. 

Since the House will go in session at ten o'clock, I would like all 
the witnesses to come around, as a panel. 

The panel will consist of Mr. Pat O. Mancini, Program Support 
Branch, Division of Education for the Disadvantaged, U.S. Office of 
Education; Mr. Gregory Ahart, Director, Human Resources Divi- 
sion, General Accounting Office; and Mr. Grady Decell, State Direc- 
tor, South Carolina Department of Youth Services. 

STATEMENTS OF PAT 0. MANCINI, PROGRAM SUPPORT BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED, U.S. OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION; GREGORY AHART, DIRECTOR, HUMAN 
RESOURCES DIVISION^ GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE; AND 
GRADY DECELL» STATE DIRECTOR, SOUTH CAROLINA DEPART- 
MENT OF YOUTH SERVICES 

Chairman Perkins. We will hear from you, Mr. Mancini, first. Go 
ahead and identify yourself for the record, and, without objection, 
all of the prepared statements will be inserted in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mancini follows:] 
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It is d pleasure to appear before you toddy to discuss the status of 
the educational progran orovided for neglected or delinquent children in 
State supported or State operated institutions well as in local 
institutions as a part of Title I, ESEA. 

The purpose of the Sta:e operated portion of the Title I program in 
institutions is to augnent the ongoing ed.jcational programs to fneet the 
special educational neeas of three populations of children in such institu- 
tions: (1) neglected children, or children in the custody of a public 
agency as a result of a finding of neglect under State la\y; (2) delinquent 
children, or children found to be either delinquent or in need of treatment 
or supervision after being charged with a violation of State law; and (3) 
children living in adult correctional institutions as a result of a 
conviction of criminal offense, including persons under 21 years of age. 

Approximately 27,000 students were served on a typical day in the fall 
of 1976 (FY '77) In State operated or State supported institutions. This 
comprised about 72 percent of the eligible population in institutions for 
neglected children, 65 percent of the eligible population in juvenile 
delinquent institutions, and 34 percent of those eligible in adult 
correctional facilities. 

Children are selected for participation on the basis of an educational 
needs assessment. The types of assessment tools used to diagnose the nyads 
of the institutionalized children vary widely amoncj the institutions. Since 
no single measure can be used to diagnose adequately the special needs of 
an individual child, institutions generally utilize combinations of both 
O'ective and subjective measures, including standardized tests, teacher- 
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-?':'ooecl t-}5:s, r.ti'j^ent in t i riven to - i , ^yr^onality inventories 
and observations by institutional personnel. The esses-rent tools measure 
various factors, including the educational potential, achievenent level, 
vocationdl interest, and social and emotional status, each of which has 
an effect upon the overall academic performance of these youth. Those 
children with ihe greatest incidence and severity of educational needs are 
selected for Title I services. In many instances participation in an 
institutional educational program is voluntary which partially accounts for 
the low percentage of participation, particularly in the adult correctional 
facilities. 

The conditions and facilities in which Title I educational programs are 
provided in institutions vary widely. In adult correctional institution., 
education nay be provided in a refurbished cell, dayroon, or multi-purpose 
roo.'^. In institutions for nenlected or delinquent children, education may 
be orovidsd in a school witnin the facilit' similar to a public school, or 
in an off the grounds public school. Where securityM's a problem, there 
are guards cither in the classroom, accompanying prisoners, or outside 
th: classroom. Where security is not a problem, students are free to walk 
to school classes from their cottages or cells. 

The majority of institutional facilities for neglected or delinquent 
children have special, well ventilated and lighted buildings in which 
children may attend school; however, in institutions for adult offenders, 
such facilities are rare. 

The teaching stp'-'f in institutions also varies. Institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children, for the most part have well trained staff, 
while adult correctional institutions generally hav^ some trained staff, but 
rely heavily -^n aides or in some situations "inmate teachers". 
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y.^t? location of th-t? in-, tut' OPS ^Iso ul-iys {i role in sirt.'f '.^•'irjloyrner.t. 
Thos** which are isolated have difficulty in recruiting staff, whereas 
those nearer to netropolitan areas have li?53 trouble 

The needs assessment process has revealed that over 50 percent of the 
institutionalized delinquent population have severe reading problens -jnd 
34 percent of this population are functionally illiterate. The neglected 
children also have .^ajor problens in the basic skills, but at a somewhat 
lower level of severity. Accordingly, approximately 70 percent of the 
Title I expenditures in State institutions are devoted to basic skills 
instruction including, reading, langvage arts, and nathematics. Because 
many of the youth, particularly in institutions for delinquent, will not 
continue their formal education beyond the State's nadatory attendance age, 
vocationally related instruction is an important part of education in 
corrections. Vocationally related programs can serve to ease the adjustment 
of the youth back into the community by providing them with the skills to 
obtain: and hold a job. On the other hand, exposure to vocationally related 
programs can be utilized to emphasize the affective domain. Through such 
programs student interest often can be developed in a manner which motivates 
the youth to learn the abstract concepts necessary to ma- tery of the vocational 
skill. 

Services such ^s guidance and counseling, psychological services, and 
motivational activities are also provided in support of the Title I 
institutional activit'ies, in all types of institutions. 

The types of activities and classroom procedures used to implement each 
Title I institutional program are based upon the particular needs and 
nrade levels of the participants as well as the specific goals adopted by 
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th? in3tit'jr;ons. ^>vever. sc^e of th» nost cornOn aporoaches to renting 
student needs — in tems of both academic achievement and behavioral 
attitudes--include individualized or sna>l group instruction, use of 
perfomance objectives, and rotivational activities. 

Individualized instruction provides students with innediate and positive 
feedback for corre-.t responses, thereby relieving the pressure of competition 
in learning and providing the opportunity for the students to inprove their 
self images. This method of instruction is necessarily linked with a 
diagnostic-prescriptive approach to learning Small group instruction 
enables a smaller number of teachers to provide students with a largo arour.t 
of individualized attention. 

Perfornance objectives serve as a valuable tool to establish a reasonable 
progression in terms of an individual student's capabilities. The objectives 
are usually constructed with the cooperation of the student and provide these 
student*; with a mechanism for receiving positive reinforcement. Often this 
process involves a contractual arrangement between student and teacher. 

Within correctional institutions the practice of using material rewards 
as a form of motivation to improve academic achievement and better social 
behavior has also been successfully utilized. Token economy or point economy 
reward systems are generally the most prevalent. 

A precise objective evaluation of student academic progress in the basic 
skills is a particularly difficult problem in the institutional setting 
due to the differing lengths of time students actually participate. In a 
majority of cases the participation tine is too short to allow a valid 
measurement on a standardized achievene test. Other problems in this area 
involve a lack of appropriate test instruments and a lack of appropriate 
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:■ -o>7s:i-:njl ^'-^tjarc^tTOri , a: •.v^fH , it-'" exo^rtise. A rjliorial study 
of this orocira^ currently under-dy will address this problen and will attenpt 
to develop evaluation models as well. The initial phase of this study 
solicited opinions fron people at all levels about the progran strengths 
and weaknesses. State personnel, facility' adninistrators and teachers 
rrentioned nost often its enp'^asis on basic skills and individualized 
instruction as rrajor strengths while restrictive guidelines and insufficient 
funds were weaknesses nost frequently cited. In addition, about 56 percent 
of the participating students polled said that the Title I classes in 
reading and nathematics were teaching then nore than other classes they had 
taken in these subjects. 

In school year 1977-78 nore than 29 rill ion dollars in Title I funding was 
made available to State educational agencies to provide compensatory education 
programs for children in State adninistered institutions. The average daily 
attendance of children eligible to participate in the Title I program is 
47,000, 3,000 in institutions for neglected children, 30,000 in institutions 
for delinquent childrer- and 14,000 children in adult correctional facilities. 
Local Insti tutions 

Title I services are also provided to the institutionalized neglected 
or delinquent children who reside in institutions which are not State operated 
or supported. 

Services to these children are p- vided by or through the local educational 
ager.cies since the allocation to which a local educational agency is entitled 
ii> based partially on the number of children in institutions for tiealectsd or 
delinquent children. 
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Icci] i.nstf *:'jtions are el in ibis to Dartici^ate in 



Tit^e I programs even if they do not live in attendance areas designated 
for Title I orojects or reet the criteria for participation in the local 
educational agency's orograr: for children fron low-incone families. 

The local educational agency meets its obligation to the institutionalized 
children by conducting a needs assessoient of the children with the objective 
of identifying the special educational needs that theso children may have 
and planning prograns to neet these needs or to remove barriers so that their 
educational performance is imoroved. This assessment is carried out in a 
fashion sinilar to that in State institutions. Services are provided at 
public or private school sites, at the institutions, or at both sites. 

Institutionalized neglected or delinquent children attending local public 
schools always receive services which supplement ongoing programs of 
instruction. 

A typical approach is for the public or institutional school to provide 
the formal classroom instruction. Title I generally provides supplementary 
instruction in the basic skills. Often, Title I also provides supplementary 
services on an individualized basis. Such services may include motivation, 
guidance, and psychological services deemed necessary to assist the child 
with his instruction. 

If a local educational agency is unable or unwilling to provide services 
to the institutionalized neglected or delinquent children, the State 
educational agency can assume the responsibility or designate another State 
or local public agency to provide Title I services. If an LEA does not 
provide the services, it is not entitled to the funds which were generated 
on behalf of these children. 
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For school year 1977-78, nore than 13 million dollars in Title I funding 
was made available to local educational agencies to provide compensatory 
education programs for children living in local institutions. Over 60,000 
children, 40,000 neglected and 20,000 delinquent, in more than 1,800 
institutions are eligible to participate in these Title I programs. 



Mr. Mancini. Thank you, and good morning, Mr. Chairman. It is 
a pleasure to appear before you today to discuss the status of the 
educational program provided for neglected or delinquent children 
in State-supported or State-operated institutions as well as in local 
institutions as a part of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Special provisions are made in Title I, ESEA to meet the special 
educational needs of institutionalized neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren as well as children in adult correctional institutions for 
supplementing that education provided by the institution. 

Over $43 million were made available for the N or D program in 
fiscal year 1978. 

This money which is allocated to State educational agencies was 
based on over 107,000 children counted in 2,433 institutions in the 
U.S. and Puerto Rico. 

Of the 107,000, over 60,000 are housed in locally-administered 
institutions and are provided supplemental educational services 
through the local educational agencies while the remaining 47,000 
are housed in State-supported or administered institutions. Services 
to these children are provided by their respective State agencies. 

From the 107,000-plus children eligible to participate in Title I, a 
smaller number is selected based on the seriousness of their educa- 
tional needs. The greater portion of the funds allocated under Title 
I, this year as in the past, will be spent for remedial programs in 
reading, math, and language arts. The majority of the remaining 
funds are used for staff, staff training, equipment, and support 
services. 

The conditions end facilities in which Title I educational pro- 
grams are provided in institutions vary widely. In adult correctional 
institutions education may be provided in a refurbished cell, day 
room, or multi-purpose room. In institutions for neglected and some 
delinquent children, depending on the function of the institution, 
education may be provided in a school room similar to a public 
school or in a local public school outside of the institution. 

The teaching staff in institutions also varies. Institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children, for the most part, have well- 
trained staff, while adult correctional institutions generally have 
some trained staff, but rely heavily on aides or in some situations 
"inmate teachers," The location of the institution also plays an 
important role in staff employment. It usually works out that the 
more isolated the institution, the harder it is to entice staff. 
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The types of activities and classroom procedures used to imple- 
ment Title I instructional programs are based on the particular 
needs and grade level of the prticipants as well as the specific goals 
adopted by the institution. 

Some of the most common approaches to meeting student needs 
m academics and attitudes include individualized or small group 
instruction, use of performance contracts, and reward prograr"^ 

Thus IS the conclusion of my statement, Mr. Chairman. That^' 
very much. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Mancini. We will - 
from Mr Gregory Ahart, Director of Human Resourc. , ./ %^ 
General Accounting Office. Go ahead. We are glad to welcoav ,V .: 
back here again. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY J, AHART 

Mr. Ahart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared state- 
ment which I would like to offer for the record and summarize it 

Chairman Perkins. Without objection, your entire statement will 
be inserted in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ahart follows:] 

United States General Accounting Ofeice 
Wash mq ton , D. C. 20548 



Fur release on delivery 

EXPECTED AT 9i30 a.m. , 
October 5, 1977 



STATEMENT OF 
GREGORY J. AHART, DIRECTOR 
HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECOMDARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

OF THE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
ON 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
INSTITUTrONALIZED NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. We are 
?l':^a3ad to have this opportunity to comment on the results 
of our wor'«: on the title I program for institutionalized 
neglected or delinquent children. Our presentation today 
will highlight the results of our work. We expect to issui 
a report to the Congress within the next few weeks. 
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The scope of our study included both State and locally 
administered institutions. State institutions are authorized 
to receive assistance under section 123 of title I of the 
Elemeiitacy and Secondary Education Act of 1965 , as amended, 
while children in local institutions receive assistance 
under section 103 of title I. Our fieldwork was done in 
California, Virgin ia, Kansas, and Pen n sylvan ia, and within 
these States, we did detailed work at a total of 17 insti- 
tutions for neglected or delinquent children. 

We also tracked the activities of 170 title I partici*- 
pants for about a one-year period following their release 
from the institutions. The purpose of the tracking was to 
determine, among other things, if the children returned to 
school and vhat assistance they received from the institu- 
tions and probation/parole/welfare agencies. 

And finally, we sent questionnaires nationwide to a 
sample of the more than 2,000 administrators of State and local 
institutions of which 80 percent responded. The purpose of the 
survey was to obtain national data on institutions and 
institutionalized children, and to obtain views as to the 
importance of academic educational needs as compared to the 
many other needs of the target population. The thrust 
of the title I program is on the provision of reading and 
math instruction. 
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The problems faced by neglected and delinquent youths 
ace divecse and foe the most pact well documented. Results of 
our questionnaice sucvey showed that a large peccentage of the 
youths are considered to have some type of handicap. Foe 
example, institution administrators felt that more than 45 
percent of neglected children wece handicapped in some way. 
The most frequent conditions they cited were secious emotional 
d i.sturbances (32 percent) and specific leacnina : 
( 2 0 oeccent) . 

Additional insight on the problems of t^^ - 
gained from an examination of the reasons for the yuut,.i.i being 
institutionalized. The 80 neglected youths that we track'^d 
Were institutionalized for a wide variety of reasons. However, 
uncontrollable behavior, poor or deprived home environment, 
and family problems wjre the predominant reasons. Sixty-two 
of the 90 delinquents we tracked were institutionalized for 
burglary, robbery, theft, or possession of stolen oroperty, 

G-ven the enormous problems faced by the target popula- 
tion, it is apparent that educators of institutionalized 
youths ace faced with an extremely difficult task. Nonetheless 
we believe that the effectiveness of the program could be 
enhanced if available program resources were distributed on a 
more selective basis. In particular, priority should be given 
to those youths that are likely to receive a continuum of educa 
tional services over a longer period of time. At present, the 
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existing funding eormulas in the title I legislation have the 
eCeect of giving priority consideration to those institutions 
that serve youths who are likely to be exposed to educational 
services for a relatively short period of time. 

Under the title I program, services to program partici- 
pants are restricted to the period of time that the youths 
are institutionalized, and this period of time varies signifi- 
cantly. Our fieldwork and the results of our questionnaire 
survey showed that neglected youths are institutionalized mace 
than twice .is long as delinquent youthr iHn-.i j i^: 
opposed t-j .t 3.^ months. Furtht. 3,* ■ 

institutions nade under contract with t^ie Office of Education 
showed that actual exposure to program services is even less. 
About 70 percent of title I students in institutions for the 
delinquent and adult correctional institutions are enrolled 
in the program for 6 months or less. Conversely, about 60 per- 
cent of the title I students in institutions for the neglected 
remain in the program for 10 months or more. 

Beyond the institution, it appeal s that the younger a 
youth is the more likely a continuum of educational services 
will be achieved. Our tracking of 170 title I participants 
following their release from the institution showed this to be 
the result. The younger a youth was, the greater the likelihood 
that the youth would enroll in school after release, and, be 
enrolled in school and attending regularly about 15 months later. 
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Our tracking data showed that 26 percent of our sample, 
or 45 youths, did not enroll in school following their release 
from the institution and of these, all but 9 were 16 years of 
age or older. Further, the majority of these youths were beyond 
the age for compulsory school attendance- The most frequent 
reason given for the youths not enrolling was that they had 
no interest in school or they refused to enroll. 

For the 116 youths who enrolled in school, only 12 percent 
of the youths 16 or over enrolled while 71 percent of the 
children 13 or under enrolled. Further, for the children 13 
or under, 83 percent were attending school on m,;^, oasis 
about 15 months after release. 

The reasons that older youths do not continue their school- 
ing following release are no doubt many and complex. In general, 
we found that th« incidence of r e ins t i t ut ional iza t ion , idleness, 
that is, not working or enrolled in school, and behavioral prob- 
lems increased with the age of the youths. However, a major 
reason appears to be that many do not want additional schooling. 
According to our survey of institution administrators, youths 
over 15 years of age are primarily interested in obtaining a job 
or receiving job training, rather than continuing their schooling. 

Despite the many obstacles facing youths upon release, 
much more could be done to help youths receive a continuum of 
appropriate educational assistance after they leave the insti- 
tution. In particular, the timely receipt of information on 
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items such as a youth's specific academic strengths and weak- 
nesses and behavior problems can assist receiving schools in 
implementing effective instructional approaches. Such approaches 
in turn can have vin important bearing on how well the youLhs 
adjust to a school environment and make progress. 

InsLitutions were doing little to assist the youths in their 
transition from the institutions to schools in the community. 
Further, our tracking showed that probation and parole officers 
were mainly concerned with community safety and spent a great 
deal of tneic time on crisis situations f.ryinq to keep juveniles 
out of trouble. Social workers monitoring neglected children 
usually directed their efforts toward tr y ing to solve family 
problems . 

As stated earlier Mr. Chairman, we believe the effective- 
ness Of the title I program could be enhanced if priority 
consideration were given to youths who are likely to receive 
a continuum of educational services Over a longer period of 
time. We believe the longer that the youths are exposed to 
educational services, the greater the educational progress that 
can be expected. At present, however, the authorizing legisla- 
tion has the effect Of directing the bulk of program funds to 
institutions housing del inq«.j«?nt youths and older youths. These 
youths are least likely to achieve a continuum of educational 
se r V ices . 
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TO redirect the emphasis of pto:^:^r tMn6ir,q yocld require 
that the title I legislation be amended. One way to accomplish 
this IS to provide State education agenci,..^ a single lump-sun 
entitlement on the basis of existing title I funding formulas 
for children in State and local institutions. This would assure 
that individual States obtain the same amount of funding for 
children ii state and locally operated institutions that they 
are now rece iv ing . 

Once State education agencies receive their entitlement, 
individual grants could then be ,iwar-i-i on i :o-petit ive ..sis 
bv' MiB S--3te agency based on critona to be established by the 
commissioner of Education. Under present legislation grants 
to institutions are not made On a competitive basis. Criteria 
to be established by the Commissioner should give priority con- 
sideration to institutions which serve younger children and which 
provide services over a longer period of time. Also, the criteria 
should emphasize that adequate prerelease and transitional serv- 
ices be provided. Such services would provide greater assurance 
that the children recaive a continuum of appropriate educational 
services following their release from the institution. 

•Mr. Chairman, HEW did not agree with any aspect of our 
proposal. HEW was opposed to giving priority consideration 
to younger children and longer-term institutions and was 
opposed to having institutions take steps to improve trans- 
itional services for youths upon their release. 
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HEW was oe the Opinion that seiving neglected youth at the 
expense ot delinquent youth would have the eCeect ot ignoring 
those with the greatest educational needs and that services m 
the institution may be the last chance for tr.e majority ot these 
older, delinquent youths. Regarding transitional services HEW 
felt that in view oC the wide variety ot agencies currently 
involved in providing services for youth uoon their release £rom 
institutions, title I should not be the vehicle £or Federal 
iqRist.wv-.- ■'.'^ ■ ■' I V 4CU{j . 

HEW i.n ettect has stated that delinquent youths should be 
given funding priority because they have the greatest educa- 
tional needs. The question o£ who has the qreatest need, how- 
ever, is a very diCEicult one. Delinquent youths are generally 
older and therefore frequently further behind grade level than 
neglected children, and for this reason, an argument could be 
made that they should receive priority in the provision of 
services. At the same time, we believe that an equally valid 
argument could be made that younger children should be given 
priority for the simple reason that they are young. In essence, 
why should they have to wait until they are older and further 
behind grade level before they receive priority attention? It 
niay be better to intervene at an earlier age. Regardless . o f 
which group it is decided has the qreatest need, we believe that 
neglected children tend to have a greater opportunity to make 
substantial progress than delinquents because they are exposed 
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to progran, services over a much longer per icd of time. Further 
younger children are more likely to continue their schooling 
after release from the institution. 

We do not agree with HEWs position that the institution 
represents the last chance for some older ycl.hs. 
feder..!). 3. .sor.v! education ..d tcalnin, prc- 

.ivaU.cl.. to provide services to youths and adults 
Who have educational or skill deficiencies after their release 
from institutions. 

Regarding transition service., our position is that such 
services can routinely and inexpensively be provided to help 
students make the. transition to another school setting. We 
did not intend that title I become a transition vehicle that 
would compete with activities of oth.r agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, the remainder of my statement addresses 
that part of our work which examined the present thrust of the 
title I program-that is, providing reading and math instruction- 
in relation to the many other problems faced by the target popu- 
lation. 

Two major pieces of legislation were enacted in 1974 
Which underscored t.he concerns of the Congress that there 
be a responsive and coordinated Federal effort to address the 
problems of juvenile delinquency and child abuse and neglect.. 
The first, enacted on January 31, 1974, was the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act. „Respons ib U 1 ty for carrying 
out the provisions of the act were placed within HEW. The- 
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second, the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pct-v«MMi, ■ 
of 1974 , was enacted on Seot^mbet 1974 , and *tU: <-n,^r.> 
of Justice was given peine. pal i -. -sponsib il i ty tot catiy.mj 
out the act. 

It is because of this legislation, the many problems faced 
by the target population, and the fact that the title I program 
is the only Federal service program for institutionalized 
neglected and delinquent children, that we surveyed institu- 
tion administrators to compare the importance of the need for 
academic Educational services with other needs of the target 
population. The other services considered were 

— health and developmental services, 

— mental healtn services, such as social, osycholog ical , 
psychiatric, and counseling services, 

— vocational serv ices , 

— family services, 

— diagnostic services, and finally, 
— drug and alcohol abuse ser/ices. 

In essence, our analysis of responses showed that while 
academic educational needs are felt to be very important, it 
is questionable as to whether providing services to meet these 
needs should be the exclusive or top priority of a Federal 
service program. The needs of the youth were shown to be 
extremely diverse and mental health services were felt to be 
the top priority of the target population. 
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believe, thereeqre, r.hat the Secretary, HEW, and the Attor- 
neral, Department of Justice, should examine and report to 
ongress on the appropriateness and/or the excl us iveness of 
imic educational services as the top priority of Federal assis- 
:q for institutionalized neglected and delinquent children. If 
is determined that an academic thrust is not appropriate as the 
.elusive or top priority, then we b-l ievej^^W thrust of the program 
.hould be changed accordingly. Further, if it is felt that the 
desired thrust is not within the legal bounds of the title I legis- 
lation, the legislacion should be amended, if such action*is needed 
to bring about a more responsive program to assist institutionalized 
youths. 

Again, Mr, Chairman, HEW did not agree with our proposed recom- 
mendation. However, the Department of Justice gave its full support, 

HEW sail that our survey of institution administrators was 
not broad enough to obtain an accurate picture of the success 
of the title I program and that the Office of Education has on- 
going a study of the program which is broader in scope, 

Mr, Chairman, our survey was not designed to make an assess- 
ment Of the success of .title I, Its purpose was to examine the 
importance of academic educational services in relation to the 
other needs Of the target popula t ion , Concerning the study pre- 
sently underway, its primary purpose is to measure the impact of 
the title I program on the basic reading and mathematics skills 
of the par tic i pants, 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes our statement. We will be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr, Ahart, We are pleased to have the opportunity to comment 
on results of our work on the Title I program for institutionalized 
neglected or delinquent children. Our field work was d^ne in 
California, Virginia, Kansas, and Pennsylvania, and within these 
States, we did detailed work at a total of 17 institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children. 

We also tracked the activities of 170 Title I participants for about 
a 1-year period following their release from the institutions, to 
determine, among other things, if the children returned to school 
and what assistance they received from the institutions and 
probation/parole/welfare agencies. 

Finally, we sent questionnaires nationwide to a sample ot the 
more than 2,000 administrators of State and local institutions, of 
which 80 percent responded. The purpose was to obtain national 
data on institutions and institutionalized children, and to obtain 
views as to the importance of academic educational needs as com- 
pared to the many other needs of the target population. 

Our questionnaire survey showed that a large percentage of the 
youths are considered to have some type of handicap. The most 
frequent conditions cited were serious emotional disturbances, 32 
percent, and specific learning disabilities, 20 percent. 

The 80 neglected youths that we tracked were institutionalized 
for a wide variety of reasons. Uncontrollable behavior, poor or 
deprived home environment, and family problems were the pre- 
dominant reasons. Sixty-two of the 90 delinquents we tracked were 
institutionalized for burglary, robbery, theft, or possession of stolen 
property. 

It is apparent that educators of institutionalized youths are taced 
with an extremely difficult task. Nonetheless, we believe that the 
effectiveness of the program could be enhanced if available program 
resources were distributed on a more selective basis. Priority should 
be given to those youths that are likely to receive a continuum of 
educational services over a longer' period of time. The existing 
funding formulas in the Title I legislation have the effect of giving 
priority consideration to those institutions that serve youths who 
are likely to be exposed to educational services for a relatively short 
period of time. 

It appears that the younger a youth is, the more likely a 
continuum of educational services will be achieved. _ 

Our tracking data showed that 26 percent of our sample, or 45 
youths, did not enroll in school following their release from the 
institution, and of these, all but 9 were 16 years of age or older. 

Only 12 percent of the youths 16 or over enrolled, while 71 
percent of the children 13 or under enrolled. For the children 13 or 
under, 83 percenrwere attending school on a regular basis about 15 
months after release* 

The reasons that older youths do not continue their schooling 
following release are no doubt many and complex. 
Reinstitutionalization, idleness, and behavioral problems increased 
with the age of the youths. Many do not want additional schooling. 
Youths over 15 years of age are primarily interested in obtaining a 
job or receiving job training, rather than continuing their schoohng. 

Much more could be done to help youths receive a continuum of 
appropriate educational assistance after they leave the institution. 
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In pai fi.u.ar the timely receipt of information on items such as a' 
yoi-rn s specific academic strengths and weaknesses and behavior 
protilems can assist receiving schools in implementing infective 
instructional approaches. 

Institutions were doing little to assist the youths in their transi- 
tion from the institutions to schools in the community. Further, 
probation and parole officers were mainly concerned with commu- 
nity safety and spent a great deal of their time on crisis situations 
trying to keep juveniles out of trouble. Social workers monitoring 
neglected children usually directed their efforts toward trying to 
solve family problems. 

believe the effectiveness of the Title I program^ 
could be enhanced if priority consideration were given to youths 
Z^VJ^ to receive a continuum of educational services over a 
onger period of time. At present, however, the authorizing legisla- 
n=? f^f' ^^u ^^f^'^^of. directing the bulk of program funds to 
nstitutions housing delinquent youths and older youths least likely 
to achieve a continuum of educational services 

^-^'^u^. because most older delinquent youths are in 
Sta e institutions which receive full funding under title I Most 

Tnft tSlr".*'' ^'l/*!' ^^""^ ^'•^ l"'^^"^ administered 

hpS .i X"?"'^ ^'"l^ entitlement traditionally has been reduced 

fuTaShorlzatior" '^"^ '"'^'^^ '''' ''''' ' P'""^'-^- *° 
,vl%-n'^'if^ the emphasis of program funding would require that 
nrovTde ^^e way to accomplish this is to 

ThP h^ifof education agencies a single lump-sum entitlement on 

^^Li ■ ^'"^ ^ f^'^'^^'^g formulas for children in State 

and local institutions. 

Indrvidual grants could then be awarded to both State and local 

^rSlT u"" irF^'^^V^^ ^^^'^ by the State agency based on 
cri eria to be established by the Commissioner of Education Th" 

s"S t proS.'"" ''''' ^'^^"^^^ 

or™?*" RFW''' ™^ ^S''"" "^'^^ ^'^y ^Pect of our 

SoXpr nVH opposed to giving priority consideration to 

younger children and longer-term institutions and was opposed to 

von hf nnon .1!°''' ^^"^ '^^^^ ^° ^'^^P''"^^ transitional services for 
youtns upon their release. 

f.mH^nl .effect has stated that delinquent youths should be given 
Wp hpfpv'fru^.^^'^"'^ '^^^^ t'^e greatest educational needs. 
We believe that an equally valid argument could be made that 
younger children should be given priority for the simple reS,n ha 
«rP^nfHp ^°Tf essence, why should they have to wait unt°l they 
are older and further behind grade level before they receive priority 
attention? I may be better to intervene at an earlier age. RegaS 
ess of which group it is decided has the greatest need, we believe 
Sb t«n? '^'^^'^^ ^° •^^^^ ^ g'-e^ter opportunity to make 

?eTeaf:tt tZSlSrl''^' '^^^^ '^^'^ s^oliSlS; 
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Mr. Chairman, the remainder of my statement addresses that 
part of our work which examined the present thrust of the Title I 
program — that is, providing reading and math instruction — in rela- 
tion to the many other problems faced by the target population. 

We surveyed institution administrators to compare the impor- 
tance of the need for academic educational services with other 
needs of the target population. 

In essence, our analysis of responses showed that while academic 
educational needs are felt to be very important, it is questionable as 
to whether providing services to meet these needs should be the 
exclusive or top priority of a Federal service program. The needs oi 
the youth were shown to be extremely diverse and mental health 
services were felt tc- be the top priority of the target population. 

I believe, therefore, that the Secretary, HEW, and the Attorney 
General should examine and report to the Congress on the appro- 
priateness and/or the exclusiveness of academic educational ser- 
vices as the top priority of Federal assistance for institutionalized 
neg'ected and delinquent children. 

A^ain, Mr. Chairman, HEW did not agree with our proposed 
recommendation. However, the Department of Justice gave its full 
support. 

HEW said that our survey was not broad enough to obtain an 
accurate picture of the success of the Title I program and that the 
Office of Education has ongoing a study of the program which is 
broader in scope. 

Our survey was not designed to make an assessment of the 
success of Title I. Its purpose was to examine the importance of 
academic educational services in relation to the other needs of the 
target population. 

This concludes our statement. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

We will hear from Mr. Grady Decell from South Carolina at this 
time. Without objection, your prepared statement will be inserted 
in the record. Go ahead. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Decell follows;] 
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TESTimvY OF 
GRADY A. DECELL, STAT^ DIRECTOR . 
SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERVICES 
- PREPARED FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUO\TI0N 
CARL D, PERKINS, CHAIRMAN 
OCTOBER 5, 1977 

The south Carolina Department of Youth Services first utilized Title I funds 
during Lhe summer months of 1968. Since that beginning, our agency has 
annually applied for and received Title I funds through our State Department 
Of Education's Federal Programs office. Currently we are operating from our 
FY 1978 project, making this the ninth year of our participation in Title I. 

in recent years, Title I guidelines have become n,uch more defined with regard 
to correctional settings, and our Title I programs of recent years hav« 
centered their attention solely in the academic areas of Reading and Mathematics. 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PFtlLOSOPHV 

The administration in the Educational Section of the South Carolina Department 
of Youth Services feels that Reading and Mathematics are the basis upon which 
the educational process relies. Academic progress relates directly to the stu- 
dent's Reading and Mathematics abilities, and therefore ^es it mandatory that 
an opportunity for good basic instruction in these areas be provided to students 
of our agency. 

The South Carolina D<.partmcnt of Youth Services serves a unique group of students 
who share many common characteristics and learning disabilities. Virtually all 
commitments suffer some form of emotional and/or social maladjustments; and most 
have experienced utter academic failure in the public school environment. In 
accordance with Title I guidelines our agency has identified Title I students 
and for the short time they are available to us, advanced them in the basic skill 
areas as far as their individual abilities permit. Essential parts of these 
activities are high interest low level materials, varied audio-visual equipment 
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and individualized instruction. 

It has iHJcn the design of the progran to determine Reading and Mathematics skill 
deficiencies through a diagnostic prescriptive approach to Reading and Mathe- 
matics, to develop a corresponding remedial progran, involve teachers in the 
dcvelupnent of such a prograjn (coordinated with teacher inservice education), 
tnd administer appropriate parts of this program to eliminate as many student 
skill deficiencies as possible among those students involved in this special 
progran. 

Basically our proyroja consists of the diagnosis of skill deficiencies on an 
individual basis in Reading and Mathematics, followed by prescribed activities 
designated to remove such deficiencies. This has resulted in raising the indi- 
vidual student's ability levels, thereby enabling the student to progress in 
other academic areas as well as perform more efficiently in these. 

ANALYSIS OF NEEDS OF INSTITimONALIZED CHILDREN 

The individuals that are assigned to this agency share many common learning 
disabilities £aid have &n unusually hioh percentage of educational difficulties. 
Through our Title I program a concentrated effort has been and is being wade 
to assist them in the basic educational areas. For many of our students, their 
stay with Youth Services will be their last formal learning experience, since 
upon release many choose not to return to public schools for varying reasons. 

Our Educational Needs Assessment, which is conducted annually, provides us with 
objective data that paints a somewhat bleaJt academic picture of the students 
that are assigned to our agency. The data that is obtained from chis assessment 
points out the overall severity of the educational needs of our populace. 

Our State Department of Education roquires us to prove through objective measures, 
that 35% of our students function in the lowest 25th percentile, in order for us to 
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qualify for a Title 1 progran,. Our Educational Needs Assessment at present 
indicaU* that 72% in Readiny and BOS in Mathematics function in the lowest 
25th percentile. This oore than doubles our Stare Department of Education's 
requirements for Title I funding. 

PESCKirTI OV OF TITLE I PRrtiR.VMS AND ACTIVITIPS 

The development ax.d operation of diagnostic, prescriptive Reading and Mathematics 
programs for our academic school, is to be continued. Students who function in 
the lowest perc..ntiles will be those students chosen to participate in our Title I 
Reading and/or Mathematics classes. 

The removal of skill deficiencies in Reading and Mathematics should permuate 
the entire school program in that the student being able to function better, „ore 
comprehensively, and having a broader academic base, should experience greater 
achievement and success in all fields in which reading and mathematical skills 
are necessary. The development and continuation of a complete diagnostic 
prescriptive program has and will involve several phases which include consultant 
services, selection and purchasing of diagnostic equipment and supplies, pretest- 
ing students to determine skill deficiencies, inservice education for teachers, 
collating existing materials and purchasing new materials for teaching specific 
skills, post-testing students at appropriate intervals, and assessing individual 
student progress as well as program progress. 

It is planned that Reading ar,d Mathematics specialists continue to be employed on 
a consultant basis to direct the development of the above mentioned program facets. 
Program development will continue to be based on an approved diagnostic instru- 
ment. All students who enter these programs will b« pretested and evaluated to 
determine skill deficiencies, followed by the assignment of educational activities 
involved in these programs and which are individually designed to help remove 
known deficiencies! 
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Consul taiits will conlinu*.' to be involved in the direction of services with special 
enphasis on the collating of existing materials, studying varied and new materials 
and their adaptations for appropriate use in studont Reading and Mathematical de- 
velopment. The current Title I Reading and Mathematics program will continue to 
fit within the present schedule and facilities of the Department of Youth Services, 
thereby requiring no major schedule changes or alterations and no additional 
construction of facilities. 

The students that are served by Title I within the South Carolina Department of 
Youth Services are those students who are measured to be the most academically 
needy. 

Presently, our agency is operating from its 1978 project aoid some oi'^the most 
outstanding facets of that program are as follows; 

1. It has been funded at $301,472. itz the last four 
years and employs 10 teachers and 10 aides, 2 guidance 
personnel and 1 coordinator. Title I programs arc on- 
going at two of our three academic schools. Our Re- 
ception and Evaluation Center is not included due to 
the short term nature of that institution. 

2. It expends approximately 85% of its total budget for 
Instructional Salaries and related Fixed Charges; 
1555 is expended for materials and equipment. 

3. It expends over 94f« of its total allocation at the 
facility level, which enables ouz agency to employ 
properly certified teachers to teach these students 
who ben^^fit greatly from a nore personalized student/ 
teacher relationship. Less than 6% goes for Title I 
adminisi ration. 

4. It annually serves 350-400 FTE (Full Time Squivalency) 
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students; during which , our agency oxjjerionces 
a turnover rate of 150S. 

5. It operates a 12 month regular '.^.rool term. The 
academic school year runs from September through 
August . 

6. It indicates an average stay of 7U months with 
the most common stay approximately 6 months. 

7. It works from a diagnostic-prescriptive concept 
toward learning disabilities, with heavy emphasis 
on individualized instruction and a low student/ 
teacher ratio. 

8. It has as its objective, to increase the functional 
ability of the Title I students to a rate which is 
comparable to a 1 year's gain for 1 yearns study. 

9. It is supplementary to the state support in Reading 
and Math, with distinctive difference in the curricu- 
lum taught in state supported classes and Title I 
supported classes. 

EVALUATION 

Five years ago our agency went to an objective evaluation format and our 
projects continue to be evaluated annually on a pre/post test concept. 

Teachers and guidance personnel participating in the project have been in- 
structed in the testing, diagnosis and prescriptive processes as a part of 
the inservice education and will help to develop and collate teaching materials 
for the various skill deficient areas as indicated by. the CTBS-1973 test. 

Each student participating in the Reading and/or Mathematics program will be 
pretested upon entry and post-tested when paroled or at the end of the project 
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year, whichevor occurs first, using the approved standardized Reading and 
Mathematics achievement instrument. This is accomplished by a coordinated 
effort between teacher, teacher aidu5, ajxl guidance personnel. 

A Comparison of these two test scores indicates the progress they have 
achieved with consideration given to length oi study in the program. Re- 
viewing the project evaluations of recent years, the progress that has 
been made by the majority of the participants is amazing. The typical stu- 
dent in our .Title I program is approximately 16.1 years old and is function- 
ing on approximately the 4.0 orad.- level; so basically, the typical Title I 
student has a 6 year plus educational deficiency when they begin the study 
with us. Results of our Title I evaluations of recent years indicate that 
for 60S of the progreim's participemts we have shown a 1 year's gain for 1 
year's study. This shows an academic growth rate that more than doubles 
their rate prior to their assignment with our agency. We feel that this 
auDount of improvement is very significant and is a direct reflection of the 
importance of Title I to us and to others across the nation. 

The South Carolina Department of Youth Services will take this opportunity 
to recommend to this committee that Title I funding continue; and that it 
continue at no less than the current level. Title I represents a much needed 
complement to the state supported educational programs within our agency, aoid 
we feel that it is doing enormous good for those students who are involved in 
it. If our students are to assume the role of useful citizens after their 
parole, it is imperative that they be given every advantage we can provide 
them. 
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STATEMENT OF GRADY A. DECELL 
Mr. Decell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalf of the South Carolina Department of Youth Services, 
and the National Association of State Juvenile Delinquency Pro- 
pam Administrators, of which I am president, we are delighted to 
have the opportunity to appear before you, and I hope that our 
remarks will be reflective of what is going on with Title I through- 
out the country. ^ 

I would like to say with reference to the doctor's comments on 
delinquent youths that the thing that contributes most to delin- 
quency IS neglect and rejection. So most delinquent youths, and I 
am sure you agree are neglected, rejected, or both. So we would 
hope that we would continue to qualify for these kinds of funds on 
that oasis. 

Certainly we are reaching down now back to lower and vouneer- 
and-younger children. But the South Carolina Department of Youth 
Services first utilized Title I funds during the summer of 1968. Since 
that ^-ginning our agency has annually applied for and received 
litle I funds through our State Department of Educaiion Federal 
fjTaF^'". "f^'^^-, 9"''''f Ptly- we are operating from our fiscal year 
1978 project making this the 9th year of our participation in Title I 

In recent years. Title I guidelines have become more defined with 
regard to correctional settings. Our Title I program has centered its 
attention solely on the academic areas of reading and mathematics. 
Uur educational needs assessment, which is conducted annually 
provides us with objective data that paints a somewhat bleak 
academic picture of the students assigned to our agency. The data 
that IS obtained from this assessment points out the overall severity 
of the educational needs of our populace. 

Our State Department of Education requires us to prove through 
objective measures that 35 percent of our students function in the 
lowest 2oth percentile in their academic achievement for us to 
quality for a Title I program. Our educational needs assessment at 
present indicates that 73 percent in reading and 80 percent in 
mathematics function in the lowest 25th percentile 

Chairman Perkins. I am going to interrupt at this time to ask 
Mr. Mancini a question or two. 

If I understood your testimony, neglected and delinquent children 
in local institutions are counted by the local school district for Title 
1 funds. Once a school district receives these funds, must all of them 
be spent on programs for these children in institutions, and do you 
believe we should continue to treat such children in local institu- 
tions different from those in State institutions'? 

f'';i?^'^^u ',^^- *° fi^'St question, Mr. Chairman, is 

basis ^^'^'^''^^ local institutions are counted on a caseload 

The local educational agency is to provide services for those 
children in those institutions, either in the institution or within the 
Li?.A, whichever is more convenient for the children. As to whether 
we should treat these children differently in count or in service 
than those in the State, I feel that the services that the children are 
getting are adequate since they do have the local educational 
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agency available to provide additional services. These State agencies 
have no such resource, and therefore must provide the totality, 
themselves. 

Chairman Perkins. Is the Office of Education requiring these 
funds to be used only for extra educational services for these 
children in State institutions, or are funds being used for their basic 
education? 

Mr. Mancini. Mr. Chairman, the total Title I concept is a supple- 
mental concept, as you well know. So we do supplement that which 
exists in the institutions. We do not provide the basic education 
program. The State must provide that before we can go in and 
supplement what exists. 

Chairman Perkins. Go ahead with your testimony right at this 
time. 

Mr. Decell. Fine. Thank you, sir. 

All right, this number of children more than doubles our State 
Department of Education requirement for Title I funding and also 
points out that agencies serving delinquent youths across the nation 
probably serve a unique group of students who share many common 
characteristics in learning disabilities. 

Virtually all committed youths suffer some form of emotional or 
social maladjustment, and most have experienced utter academic 
failure in the public school environment. 

In accordance with Title I guidelines our agency has identified 
Title I students and for the short time they are available to us, 
advanced them in the basic skill areas as far as their individual 
abilities permit. Essential parts of these activities are high-interest 
low-level materials, varied audio visual material and individualized 
instruction. 

The students that are served by Title I within the South Carolina 
Department of Youth Service are those measured to be the most 
academically needy. 

Presently, our agency is operating from its 1978 project and some 
of the most outstanding facets of the program are as follows: 

It has been funded at $301,472 for the last four years and employs 
10 teachers and 10 aides, 2 guidance personnel, and 1 coordinator. 
Title I programs are ongoing at two of our three academic schools. 
Our Reception and Evaluation Center is not included. due to the 
short-term nature of that institution. 

It expends approximately 85 percent of its total budget for 
instructional salaries and related fixed charges; 15 percent is ex- 
pended for materials and equipment. 

It expends over 94 percent of its total allocation at the facility 
level, which enables our agency to employ properly certified teach- 
ers to teach these students who benefit greatly from a more person- 
alized student/teacher relationship. Less than six percent goes for 
Title I administration. 

It annually serves 350-400 FTE (Full Time Equivalency) students, 
during which time our agency experiences a turnover rate of 150 
percent. 

It operates a 12-month regular school term. The academic school 
year runs from September through August. 

It indicates an average stay of 7-1/2 months with the most 
common stay approximately six months. 
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disahnuS ^^fh u 'diagnostic-prescriptive concept toward learning 
« Inw S •'l^^^ emphasis on individualized instruction and 
a low student/teacher ratio. 

T iJnH^ objective to increase the functional ability of the Title 
year's sludy" ^ ''^^^ comparable to a 1-year's gain for 1- 

wilh'Hi'.Sr"'^'!!-^*^^ ^° the State support in reading and math, 
with distinctive differences in the curriculum taught in State 
supported classes and Title I-supported classes. 

Mve years ago, our agency went to an objective evaluation for- 
S projects continue to be evaluated annually on a pre- 

test/post-test concept. a Fi<^ 

hJfK^!^ guidance personnel participating in the project 
have been instructed in the testing, diagnosis and prescriptive 
processes as a part of the in-service education and will help to 
develop and collate teaching materials for the various skill-deficient 
areas as indicated by the CTBS-1973 test. ^Kiii-aencient 

nrnar«m'*"n^K* participating in the reading and/or mathematics 
or It thl'IniH^r*^'^^^ "P"'' ^"^"LX a'^^ Post-teoted when paroled 
or at the end of the project year, whichever occurs first, using the 

ZmeS ''J^J^t^y^'^'^ mathematics achievement fn 

fp«T»^ ; V, .accomplished by a coordinated effort between 
teacher, teacher aides, and guidance personnel 
h^tfl^u-^^'^A"" two test scores indicates the progress they 

have achieved with consideration given to length of study in the 
program. Reviewing the project evaluations of recent years, the 

amS 'thI^^ •^'1'' '"^J""*^ °f the partfcipants il 

^f^l^^^a ^ ^^P"^?] o"'' Title I program is aooroxi- 

^r«HP^ years old and is functioning on approximately the 4 0 
IducaSi 'H°J^^'=^"y' Title I student has a 6-year plus 

Sour S t pv /^''.'^ "^^T ^^^y ^^^"^ ^tudy with us Results 
of ?hp Z evaluations of recent years indicate that for 60 percent 

vear'I stuH^^Thi/^^ '"P^''^ ""^^^^^ ^ I'^^ar's gain for 1- 

do»hlp« VTp^- . shows an academic growth rate that more than 
to f^lA- ^"".u^^^ P""" *° ^^^'^ assignment with our agency. Prior 
We feel E "^^'^ ^f^'J"^ ^ half year's growth for 1-yeaV study. 
^A- ll\ n amount of improvement is very significant and is 
LSiS the natS ^'"P^'-tance of Title I to ufand to othei 

oDD^rfSii^f^^''""''^ Department of Youth Services will take this 
opportunity to recommend to this committee that Title I funding 
tSTp^''^ ^K^^ continue at no less than the current level 
nolfpH ^^P''^,^^'^^, a mucli needed complement to the State-sup- 
ported educational programs within our agency, and we feel that it 

ou?T,fHpnr'"°"l^°°^ '^""'^ students who'^kre involved in it if 
^YJl i^ ■ ^'■^ to. assume the role of useful citizens after their 

provide the™^^ ^^^"^ ^^^'^ advantage we can 

Mr. MOTTL (presiding). Thank you for your fine statement We 

have our esteemed counsel for the Minority, who would like to 

address some questions to the panel 
Mr. Cross? 
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Mr. Cross. One of the points raised by Chairman Perkins, and I 
would like to get back to it, is if Title I is for excess cost, what 
rationale is there, then, for having a payment to a State institution, 
be $580 and one to an LEA be i>369 for identical cases? 

Mr. Mancini? 

Mr. Mancini. The rationale, as I can recall, when this program 
was first considered, was that the State institutions had very little 
education, formal education classes, schoolrooms, whatever you 
want. As time went on v/ith the State maintaining and building on 
their basic educational program, it did create the situation where 
the basic education program was growing, and so was the Title 1 
supplement. 

I think the other factor is that there are several other State 
programs that are funded on the same level as this State agency 
p-ogram, and I don't know whose effort it was to make all of those 
funded at the same level. 

Mr. Cross. Are you saying, then, there is less rationale today 
than there was at the beginning of the program for that 
discrepancy? 

Mr. Mancini. No, I would not say that. I feel today it is more 
evident because we are getting more hard-core juveniles in the 
State facilities who require a lot more emphasis, a lot more work. 
So I think the discrepancy is not a valid situation today. 

Mr. Cross. And those same needs don't exist with respect to 
juveniles in local facilities? 

Mr. Mancini. I think you get a different type of a child in a local 
facility. 

Mr. Cross. Do you have any evidence of that? 

Mr. Mancini. The only evidence I have is that the children who 
go into local institutions are usually those that the communities 
feel they can work with. The children that usually go to State 
institutions are those that the community has given up on. 

Mr. Cross. Is there, then, possibly a tendency to send children 
with more needs to a State institution because they will get more 
money there and the local district can't get as much if they keep 
them? 

Mr. Mancini. No, sir, I doubt that. I think the adjudication 
process does not con3ider that kind of situation. 
Mr. Cross. It does consider their needs? 

Mr. Mancini. They consider their needs, but I think the first 
course of the judge is to decide on whether it is breaking of the law 
or not. And that is one of the situations they may consider; that this 
child does need a restrictive environment and certain kinds of 
training. 

Mr. Cross. What would you think of a requirement in this section 
of the law that any children counted must be served? 

Mr. Mancini. I don't think that there is anything to prevent any 
of those children counted today from being served. 

Mr. Cross. But, in fact, less than half of them are served. 

Mr. Mancini. I think it is a matter of degree. Selection is based 
on those who are the most educationally deprived as opposed to 
those who do not have less severe educational deprivation. 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Ahart, what would your reaction be, from the 
study done by GAO? 
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Mr. Ahart. On both questions? 
Mr. Cross. Yes. 

Mr. Ahart. On the first question, I think that the main point we 
are making is that there is a bias now m the formula of the State 
schools, and it strikes us that the needs of these people are lareelv 
the same. There is a difference in age. According to the administra- 
tors of the institutions that we surveyed, we could not define 
statistically different situations in terms of what they felt the ranee 
ot needs were. They were highest in terms of priority on the mental 
health needs, and it is our thought that if you can reach children on 
mental health as well as education at a younger age, and these tend 
to be neglected rather than the ones in the State correctional 
institutions, you might have a better chance of giving them help 
and keeping them out of the correctional institutions later on in 
tneir lire. 

If you could restate the second question, I will answer it. 

Mr. Cross. It was about the children counted being served 

Mr. Ahart. I think certainly they should have the opportunity to 
be served but because of the short term of some of the children that 
are counted in the Census, the short term that they may be in an 
institution, It may not be possible to get them into a viable educa- 
tional-type activity. You might be able to reach them with mental 
hea th activity, but if they are there for a short period of time, you 
might not be able to do anything from an educational standpoint 

1 am not sure it is practical to say every one of the people counted 
ISogSm"^ ^ ^° reached by the Federal dollars under the 

Mr Cross. The question of differentiation in funding, you don't 
see the same need for the differentiation that Mr. Mancini has 
indicated? 

Mr. Ahart. No, we don't see the need for it. I am not sure what 
n^ r^ul ""^l^i^ily the legislation for this funding formula. 
BaMcallv it says that the State gets full entitlement, which is 40i 
percent, I think, of the average per pupil cost in the State within 
some certain limits, and whatever is appropriated, and the local 
institutions get what is left over. I am not sure there is a particulair 
logic .or the amount that goes to the local institutions 

Mr. Cross Have there been audit exceptions involving this por- 
tion or the law? " 

Mr. Ma.nx-ini. Yjs, there have been some audits. 

Mr. Cross. Audit exceptions? 

Mr. Mancini. In relation to? 

Mr. Cross. Neglected and delinquents 

Mr. Mancini. To my knowledge, there have not been; no. 

Mr Cross. Finally, given what the OE study said and what GAG 
has tound, how would you feel about a requirement that Use 
teachers in these programs be State certified? 

Mr. Mancini. I think we should require some sort of certification 

Mr. Cross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Mottl. Thank you, Mr. Cross. 

The learned counsel for the Majority, Jack Jennings, has some 
questions to proffer to you as a panel. 
Mr. Jennings? 
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Mr^ Tknnings. Thank you. 

Mr. MiinMni, if I could follow up with you on the two questions 
the Chair/iian asked earlier. You said that when children are 
counted by local school districts as being neglected children m local 
institutions, the school district had to provide services for the 
children. The question really is if a school district receives ?20,000 
in its Title I grant because of those children, does it have to spend 
$20,000 in that local institution? ^ 

Mr. Mancini. That money is identifiable. It should go for those 
children. If they can't use it for those chiluren it has to come back. 

Mr. Jennings. Cornea back to the Treasury or goes into the other 
Title I programs in the school district? , ^ 

Mr. Mancini. If the money isn't used at the local level tor tnose 
children, then it comes back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Jennings. Used first at the local level? , . , , 

Mr. Mancini. If the money is not used for children at the local 
level, the local institutionalized children, then what is left is money 
that was set aside for those children and it cannot be used for other 
activities. So it comes back to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jennings. So that is a categorical purpose, then, within the 
local school district's grant just for those children and the school 
district cannot transfer the money over? 

Mr. Mancini. I don't think it goes that far. 

Mrs. Genevieve Dane. I am Genevieve Dane. 

The statute says if a local educational agency is either unwilling 
or unable to provide these services, that the State may find another 
public agency to provide those services. If- they cannot find another 
agency to do it, then the money is not available to that. 

Mr. Jennings. Mrs. Dane, if a school district receives so much 
money and finds there are not educationally deprived children in 
that institution, has the situation occurred where it has said there 
is no need for a program and it wants to use the money for 
something else? 

Mrs. Dane. To my knowledge, that has not occurred. 

Mr. Jennings. My foUowup on the Chairman's second question is 
with the basic educational program. In answer to his question, you 
said the basic concept behind Title I is that all the money is to be 
used for supplementary services and, therefore, of course, in the 
State institutions Title I money is used for supplemental^ services 
on top of what they are doing. 

But that doesn't answer the (question, because the question really 
is, do you require the State institutions to provide a certain amount 
of money or certain type of basic educational program before they 
qualify for Title I to be used for extra services on top of the basic 
educational program? 

Mr. Mancini. Yes, the law says a program of free public educa- 
tion. They have to be provided a program of free public education 
before they can qualify. The regulations say the chfldren have to be 
attending at least five hours per week in an organized program of 
instruction before they become eligible. So there are certain basics 
that the institution must provide, or the State agency. 

Mr. Jennings. So you are defining, then, by regulation that five 
hours in a 7-day period is the limit of the Stated requirement to 
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oyifl' ^^^Ni. No, the regulations don't say that Thev sav the 
fave 30 or 40 h^ou^Tii'^^ ^^at muTtime'^htJ c^„' 

TllSt fi^f hou^rfi^r'^rk ' """^^ participating 

the 

Mr. Mancini. That is right. 
LThe iniormation requested follows:] 
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STATK SUPPORTED EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN SThTK INSTlTimONS 



Inst ItutlonR for 
Ni.ale ctcd Children 



ln«t itv>t ions for 
jVlinquent Children 



Sra_t_e I 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arlcona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connect ii ut 

Delaware 

District of 

Columbia 

Florida 

Ceorttia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louis lana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachuset ts 

MichiRan 

hlnnesota 

Mlaalasippl 

Mlsaouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Hew Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Sew Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Norlh IVikola 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 



Honrs Per 

Week 
Children 
I'suallv 
At tend 



Hours Per 
i Week 
j Inatruc- 
tional 
Classes 
] Usually 
I offered 



15 



30 
25 



"^0 
10 



25 



25 



32 
20 



Hours Per 

Week 
fhi Idren 
Isual ly 
Attend 



32 
30 



32 
30 
15 

lit 
20 
15 

20 
25 

15 

15 

25 

15 

30 

25 

25 

30 

20 

15 

10 

25 

25 

10 

28 

25 

25 

26 

30 

27 

35 

20 

22 

15 

16 

35 

25 

30 

25 



Hours Per 
Week 
Inst nir- 

t ional 
Classes 
Usually 
Offered 



Adult Correctional 

Inst it utions , 

J Hours Per 



32 
30 
25 
^0 
28 
^»0 
15 
30 

22 

30 

30 

30 

30 

i»Q 

30 

35 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25 
20 
30 
25 
30 
3fi 
30 
27 
35 
27 
22 
30 
UQ 
35 
35 
30 
30 



Hours Per 

Week 
Chi Idren 
llaunl ly 
Attend 



15 

15 
I'* 
18 
32 

2^- 



20 
15 

30 
20 
25 
30 
3b 
15 
10 
25 
10 
20 
20 
15 
30 
22 
30 
27 



22 
15 
22 
30 
25 
35 
25 



Week 
Instruc- 

t ional 
Classes 
Usually 
Offered 



32 

25 
i*0 
30 
UO 
30 



20 
30 

30 
38 
30 
35 

15 
25 
25 
20 
30 
UO 
25 
30 
32 
30 
27 



22 
30 
i*2 
30 
35 
35 
30 
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Oregon 
PennsylvanU 
Rhode Uland 
Scuth Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Waahlngton 

Weat Virginia 

Wlaconaln 

Wyoming 



1 tema not report 
programs 



Indicate no eligible Institutions or 



currently operating Title I 



is that these funds ought to bl oon^ntTJT"?^^^ "h'* 

talking about all children shm.lH h» c certainly hope that we are 
we can't afford for them not tn Hp « T^' ? ? fact, and 

moving toward prevent^Si of chilHrPn rV^'^^^'^'y emphasis is 
cycle. But I realir donrLe 1'^- V'^^^ 
continue to offer the quality of servTce Sn r^' institutions can 
this kind throughout the country continued funding of 

ta/nl~ee"^thT ?f 
characteristically delinquent SdsTrP ^ M^". °^ ^9" know the 
which have not yet Ten I^certaineH Wp *° '^^^ ^^asons 
thought, and there have ?een siVnffi. f ^^.^''"'^ -^^^ ^^^^o the 
New York, which indicate thaS SmP ?^ studies in Virginia and 
correctional institutions aS learn-W m ^Z'".??''* ^^e kids in 
disabled, and your entirp pH ,.oK ^w^!^'^^' ^lafenosably learning 
ability to readTnd to do m«fhp°''f- "'^ ^^^^d ^ow on yoSf 
certainly feel we at least h«^p n ""f ''^^^ computation. So I would 

s^r aTut tetrnii~^r' 

kii^^'^^o^l'SZl ^A^"!!:?}:^ and more 

more sophisticated Ind arfgoW to Sf^^ Tu" and 
feel we should have so^ sW°qXdo\^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
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Mr, Jennings. Thank you. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Thank you, Mr, Mottl. 

Mr Mottl, Thank you. The Chair, on behalf of the committee, 
would like to thank Mr. Mancini, Mr. Ahart, and Mr, Decell, for 
your fine testimony here this morning, and the subcommittee will 
now stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 9:30 a,m, 

[Whereupon, at 10:10 a,m„ the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a,m, o'clock, Thursday, October 6, 1977,] 

[Appendix materials follow:] 
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APPENDICES 
Appendix 1 



Public Law 93 380 
Title I 

Sec. 123, Programs for Neglected 
or Delinouent Children 



Sec, 123 has been deleted due to print 
quality. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1977 

PART II 




DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, 

EDUCATIOH AND 
WELFARE 

Office of Education 



GRANTS TO STATE 
AGENCIES FOR 
PROGRAMS TO MEET THE 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS OF CHILDREN IN 
INSTITUTIONS FOR 
NEGLECTED OR 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 

Interim Regulations 



Text on following four pages has been 
deleted because it is unreadable. _ 
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EVALUATION STUDY 
Executive Summary 



TITLE I OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 IN STATE 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE NEGLECTED OR 
DELINQUENT; 

A National Evaluation, Phase I 
October, 1977 (pevlscdj 




U& Department of 
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Office of Education 

Office of Planning, Budgeting 
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On November 3, 1966, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10) was amended to add institutionalized 
neglected or delinquent youth (as well as children of migratory 
agricultural workers and Indian children in 8. I. A. schools) to those 
eligible to receive services under the program. Section 123 of P.L. 
89-10 establishes the eligibility requirements, allocation formula, 
and goals of Title I programs for neglected or delinquent children 
in State institutions; specifically, regarding the program's goals, 
subsection (c) states that the projects must be "designed to meet the 
special educational needs of such children" (P.L. 89-10, Section 123 (c)). 

The Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation of the U.S. Office of 
Education has just completed the first phase of a national evaluation of 
the Title I program for neglected or delinquent youth in State institutions,* 
One of three phases, the first was designed to provide descriptive informa- 
tion about the program nationwide; the second will yield estimates of the 
impact of tho program; the third will develop evaluation models for use by 
State and project administrators (as required under Section 151 of Public 
Law 89-10 as amended). This Executive Sunmary presents the findings of 
the first phase (conducted under contract by System Development Corporation 
of Sftnta Monica, California). 

The findings are presented in general areas describing (1) the children 
served by the program, (2) the nature of those services, (3) the funding 
process, and (4) the opinions of persons surveyed about the program. Data 
are based on interviews during the fall of 1976 with all State administrators 
involved in the program (those in both tho State educational agency and the 
agencies — such as Department of Corrections -- responsible for the 
institutions) and with facility personnel such as wardens, education 
directors, and teachers in a representative sample of 100 institutions 
nationwide. 

The major findings from this first descriptive phase are: 

- Nearly 27,000 institutionalized youth receive Title I 
services compared to just over 51,000 estimated as 
eligible for the program. 

- Title I students are younger than the general institu- 
tionalized population; nearly 2/3 are under 18 years of age. 



* ^outh in local institutions are also served under Title I, but their 
rriucation is most often provided through the local education agency 
(LEA); and in fact, such children are counted for the basis of 
computing an LEA's Title I grant (Public Law 89-10 Section 101 (c)). 
This evaluation focuses on the program in State institutions. 
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- Services in reading and mathematics account for nearly 
70X of the Title I expenditures in the facilities. 

- Per-pupil expenditures for Title I students averaged 
about $1358 of which about $456 was from Title I; 
however, these figures fluctuate greatly across sites, 

- Opinions about the program were very positive with strengths 
most often mentioned in its emphasis on basic skills and 
individualized instruction; weaknesses cited most frequently 
were the restrictive guidelines and insufficient funds. 

Children Served 



Title I serves nearly 27,000 youth in three types of State institutions: 
those for delinquents, for the neglected, or for adults (but also housing 
persons under 21 years of age). Of the 621 institutions eligible to 
receive funds for the 76-77 school year, 437 were found to be participating. 
, Most of those not participating had very few residents eligible for Title I 
services (that is, under 21 years of age and not high school graduates). 

The numbers of children being served are shown in Figure 1 below. Also 
illustrated there are estimates of eligible children not being served by 
Title I. About 72% of the eligible neglected children in these institu- 
tions are being served by Title I, about 65% of the eligible delinquents, 
about 34X of the youth in facilities for adults. 



Number of 
Children 



Type of 
Institution 



Hgure 1. Children Enrolled in the ESEA, Title T 
, Program for Institutionalized Youth '(Fall, 1976) 




Neglected 



Delinquent 



receiving Title 
I services 



Adult 

eligible but 
not served 



1 ■ 4S 
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The proportion of eligible students served by Title I varies considerably 
across institutions and by type of institution. Fewer than half of the 
eligible students are served in 602 of the facilities for adults; about 
40X of institutions for the delinquents or neglected serve fewer than 
half of their eligible students. Nationwide, 55% of all institutions 
serve irore than half of their eligibles; 20% serve all eligibles. 

The children participating in Title I greatly resemble those In the 
institutions as a whole, except, as would be expected, they are 
younger. With regard to sex, race, and commitment status, they are 
not significantly different from the general resident population. 
Also, their average length of stay is similar to that of the other 
residents: about 20 months in institutions for the neglected, about 
8 months in facilities for delinquents, and about 18 months in those 
for adul ts. 

Title I services 

The nature of Title I services varies considerably from site to site 
according to how education, itself, is organized in the facilities. In 
some cases, the facility may have the appearance of a junior college campus 
with security concerns only slightly in evidence. In such a case, residents 
might be expected to live in small (10-15 persons) cottages and to move 
freely to other buildings, such as that for classes. On the other hand, a 
facility with an obvious, over-riding orientation toward security might 
consist merely of a large fenced-in building with two classrooms, perhaps 
a shop and library, in one wing. Occasionally classes might be held in 
multi-purpose rooms serving as dining halls or gymnasiums. 

Just as the physical setting for education varies substantially, so too do 
the attention paid to it by staff and the requirements upon residents to 
take it seriously. In some cases, education in such a facility must, 
according to State law, be comparable to that of public schools. Residents 
must attend classes, and their progress is sometimes rewarded by access to 
better living areas (those with color television, for example) and to 
special privileges. In such a case, the residents' school day looks much 
like that in regular schools. In contrast are the institutions in which 
only a small percentage of the iniriates are in educatioh activities, or 
those (18% of the cases) in which those activities are not accredited by 
the State. 

Hence, education in the institutions varies considerably, and, consequently, 
so does Title I. Participation in a Title I project can be described in 
terms of the needs assessment and selection processes, the actual delivery 
of services, and the evaluation of those services In the institutional setting. 




Needs assessment 

Diagnostic testing (either at the institution itself or in a State facility 
maintained especially for that purpose) is used most frequently to assess 
residents' needs and to select them for participation in Title I. This 
testing almost always assesses academic achievement, and may be supplemented 
by tests for special learning problems (in half the cases) or by inventories 
measuring IQ, attitudinal , or personality traits (in one-third of the cases). 

Services 

The Title I services offered to participating children are primarily in the 
areas of reading and mathematics, (Over 4/5 of the projects were in one or 
the other, and they account for about 70% of the funds spent,) Occasionally 
the services also focus on cultural enrichment, social studies, other 
academic areas, counseling, or special education. These are viewed as 
supplementary services offered in addition to the institutions' regular 
educational programs* which are elementary education (in over 60% of the 
cases), a secondary school curriculum (in 60% of the facilities), preparation 
for a General Education Diploma (in over half), remedial education other 
than Title I (in about one-third), special education (in about 10%), and 
vocational education (in about 85^;). 

A review of instructional areas emphasized in reading showed them to be 
most frequently vocabulary, word recognition, phonetics, literal comprehension, 
following directions, and listening, A similar review of the math curriculum 
showed emphasis on fundamental operations, practical math, measurement, and 
word problems. Materials used were most often student worksheets and audio- 
visual presentations. 

Title I classrooms were observed in order to describe how the instruction 
is actually organized. Students spend a little over 1/3 of their time, on 
the average, working alone with instructional equipment (except in institu- 
tions for delinquents where the use of equipment was far less frequent). 
The next highest proportion of time is spent working individually with the 
teacher (about 1/4 of the time, on the average). Only in institutions for 
the neglected did Title I classes spend much time working together as whole 
units (about 20% of the time). 



* In order to receive Title I funds, the institution must be offering a 
regular education program which is defined in the regulations as "class- 
room instruction in basic school subjects such as reading, mathematics, 
and vocationally oriented subjects, and which is supported by other than 
Federal funds , Neither the manufacture of goods within the institution 
nor -jctivities related to institutional maintenance are considered 
classroom instruction" ( Federal Register , April 12, 1977, p, 19289). 
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Project evaluati on 

Evaluation of Title I services is required by law and most typically focuses 
on student achievement and attitudes, involving in almost all cases the use 
of standardized tests or locally developed instruments. Projects are also 
evaluated according to their degree of implementation. 

Many personnel cited problems in evaluating their projects due to lack of 

ITuTof lllW'^rT''' 11"''"''' '^"9''' °' Part?ci a ion. 

and lack of staff expertise. These problems will be addressed directly 

during Phase II! of this study in the fonnulation of evaluation models for 
this setting. 

Funding 

^n^;JI^f! !,':fP'""«"ts the second largest source of monies for education 
T?t?p f 'i'^'f'' °" '""'■'96, an SEA receives about $500,000 from 
III nnn 1? ^^^^^ Institutions, and the figures range from 

$24,000 to over $2.2 million.* These funds supplement ?hose from the State 

Figure .2. Flow of Funds 



Money from all 
sources to SEA 

Title I $500,000 
SUtfi 1 ,900,000 
Other Fed. 33.0,000 
$2,730,000 



NEGLECTED (.22) 
Facilities 




DELINQUENT f3.7%) 
Facll Itles 



Title I funds flow 
from the SEA to other 
State agencies (those 
responsible for Institu- 
tions) to the facilities. 
They supplement funds 
from other sources which 
are distributed to 
facilities In about the 
^ame proportion. 



ADULT (1.4%) 

"T 

Facilities 



9- 64% 20% 

(Figures In parentheses reflect funds used for administration.) 



The monies received by the SEA are a total of the grants allocated to each 
of the agencies administering eligible Institutions. Grants are computed 
by a fonnula using the average dally attendance of youth In educational • 
programs in the institutions multiplied by 40% of the State's average 
per-pupil expenditure (but not less than 80% of the national average, 
nor more than 120%) (Public Law 89-10, Section 123(b)). Further. 
Section 125 provides that no State receives less than 100% of its 
grant the previous year. 
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(about $1.9 minion on the average). States also receive an average of 
$330,000 from other Federal sources (Department of Justice, etc.). This 
makes the total funds available at the State level for education in 
institutions about 52.7 million, ranging from $173,000 to over $10 
mi 1 1 ion. 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of Title I funds from the SEA to the 
agencies administering programs to facilities. On the average, 
institutions for delinquent youth receive over 3/5 of the monies, for 
adults about 1/5, and for the neglected about 1/10. The flow of State 
monies reflects this same distribution, although at the facility level, 
the expenditure pattern differs by source of funds. About 75% of 
Title I funds support staff (mostly classroom personnel); approximately 
S]% of the State funds are so used (but half for non-classroom staff); 
40% of the other Federal monies are spent for staff, most of whom are 
non-classroom personnel. 

Opinions about the program 

People at all levels of the program were asked their opinions about its 
strengths and weaknesses. State personnel, facility administrators, and 
teachers mentioned most often its emphasis on basic skills and individualized 
instruction as strengths. (Teachers also noted its provisions for the 
purchase of instructional equipment as^a strength.) Most frequent weaknesses 
cited were restrictive guidelines and insufficient fund:, although the 
pattern of response to this item varied by group somewhat: State agency 
administrators outside the SEA (i.e., those in Corrections, etc.) and 
facility administrators cited the guidelines' emphasis on basic skills as a 
fault most often; State educators and teachers mentioned it in this way far 
less frequently. All groups noted funding problems. About 56% of the 
1500 students polled said their Title I classes in reading were teaching 
them more than other reading classes had. A similar proportion reported 
this about the.ir Title I math classes. 

As mentioned above, the next phase of this study will- address. the effects 
of the program on participants' performance in the basic skills and 
attitudinal development. Evaluation models will also be developed for 
use by State and project personnel in assessing and reporting Title I 
impacts in their sites. 



Appendix 4, consisting of letters 
has been deleted entirely due to the 
poor quality of print. 



